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Broader  Concept  of  Security  Needed 

CAN  THE  ARMS  RACE  BE  REVERSED? 


The  ancient  wisdom  foretells  the  mod¬ 
ern  reality:  we  have  created  a  monster.  In 
turn,  the  monster  has  re-created  his  mas¬ 
ter;  we  have  begun  to  resemble  him.  Our 
bondage  to  the  machinery  of  apocalypse 
has  profoundly  corrupted  our  moral  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  we  are  not  to  suffer  a  further 
attenuation  of  our  basic  humanity,  we 
shall  have  to  admit  what  has  happened  to 
us  already,  and  recognize  that  we  can  no 
longer  stake  the  defense  of  human  values 
in  this  world  on  what  are  essentially 
instruments  of  genocide. 

— Robert  W.  Gardiner,  The  Cool  Arm  of 
Destruction  (Philadelphia,  Westminster 
Press,  1974),  p.  16. 

People  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world  face  a  series  of  threats  to  their 
security.  There  is  danger  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poorest 
nations,  from  polarization  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  or  place  of  birth,  from 
uncontrolled  population  growth,  from 
depletion  of  irreplaceable  resources,  from 
pollution  of  the  environment,  from  inter¬ 
national  anarchy  and  war,  and  from  the 

breakdown  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
leaders  to  solve  knotty  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  problems.  There  is  also 
danger  from  physical  aggression  from 
neighbors. 

To  many  people  aggression  from  other 
nations  is  viewed  as  the  overriding  threat 
which  must  be  addressed.  Ironically,  in 
the  search  for  military  security,  nations 
have  built  weapons  of  such  destructive 
capability  that  there  is  now  greater  mass 
insecurity  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Every  city,  hamlet,  and  factory  is  now 
vulnerable  to  irrational  acts  by  hostile 
powers. 

And  the  use  of  military  methods  to  try 
to  solve  complex  economic  and  political 
and  social  problems  has  made  real  solu¬ 
tions  infinitely  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
Moreover,  the  illusory  search  for  military 
security  is  now  robbing  the  world  of  $350 


billion  each  year  in  resources  and  wasting 
huge  quantities  of  human  skills  and  in¬ 
genuity.  These  are  desperately  needed  to 

provide  the  basis  for  real  security  — 

adequate  food,  shelter,  education,  jobs, 
and  the  creation  of  cooperative  human 
societies  and  effective  international  insti¬ 
tutions  of  law  and  justice. 

Ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  survival  of  human  civilization 
as  we  know  it.  Ending  the  conventional 
arms  race  is  essential  for  creating  decent 
livable  societies. 

The  task  is  enormously  complex. 

The  centuries-old  commitment  of  most 
societies  to  arms  has  embedded  the  war 
system  deeply  in  institutions,  ideologies, 
and  economic,  political,  and  social  sys¬ 
tems.  It  creates  and  thrives  upon  per¬ 
vasive  mistrust  based  on  real  or  imagined 
fears. 

Alternative  ways  to  settle  conflict 
through  international  institutions  by  ne¬ 
gotiation,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  ju¬ 


dicial  settlement  remain  in  embryonic 
form. 

The  world’s  leaders  are  now  at  the  stage 
of  acknowledging  through  speeches  and 
resolutions  the  desperate  need  to  reverse 
the  arms  race.  But,  like  the  addict,  they 
are  seemingly  incapable  of  taking  the 
next  steps  to  move  in  that  direction. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  are  now  three- 
quarters  through  the  1970's,  which  the 
United  Nations  named  the  Decade  of 
Disarmament.  Yet  the  arms  race  has  in¬ 
tensified.  The  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute  finds  that  "the 
probability  of  a  nuclear  war  is  steadily 
increasing."  Actuarial  tables  no  longer 
accurately  predict  life  expectancy.  Nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  today's  world  make  all 
estimates  obsolete. 

What  can  motivate  national  leaders  to 
act?  Must  there  be  a  nuclear  "incident”  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  perish  to 
force  a  change? 

This  much  seems  clear:  the  arms  race 
has  achieved  a  self-generating  momen¬ 
tum  around  the  world  which  each  year 
produces  more  funds  for  its  purposes, 
more  channels  to  distribute  its  ideology 
of  suspicion  and  fear,  more  institutions  to 
accept  its  dollars,  and  more  citizens  de¬ 
pendent  directly  or  indirectly  on  its  con¬ 
tinuation.  Unless  there  is  a  tremendous 
popular  outcry,  the  arms  race  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  continue  toward  a  final  cata¬ 
clysm. 

Hope  lies  in  the  instinct  for  human 
survival  which  can  turn  the  world  back 
from  the  brink.  Out  of  that  process  of 
choosing  life  rather  than  death,  human¬ 
kind  can  begin  a  new  journey  leading 
toward  a  more  humane  and  peaceful 
world. 

The  necessity  is  that  we  all  act  now.  We 

hope  this  Newsletter  and  the  sources 
cited  can  help  you  to  be  a  more  effective 
and  active  participant  in  this  struggle. 
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BEHIND  THE  WORDS 

A  Guide  to  Disarmament  Parlance 


In  the  growing  debate  on  the  arms 
race,  many  old  and  new  terms  are 
being  used.  Here  b  our  effort  to  help 
clarify  the  issues  behind  some  of  the 
words: 


ARMS  CONTROL  should  be 

distinguished  from  arms  reductions  or 
disarmament.  Nearly  all  international 
agreements  on  arms  in  the  past  18 
years  have  been  arms  control  measures. 
Instead  of  reducing  arms,  most  of  these 
agreements  tend  to  limit  the  rate  of 
increase  (e.g.,  SALT)  or  prohibit  activities 
in  certain  areas  (e.g.,  deep  seabed  or 
bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons) 
where  the  military  establishment  has  little 
real  interest.  They  also  tend  to  channel 
research  and  development  into  new  and 
more  dangerous  weaponry,  sometimes 
rationalized  as  "bargaining  chips.”  Such 
bargaining  chips  usually  end  up  being 
deployed  (MIRV)  rather  than  bargained 
away. 


VERIFICATION  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  any  arms  control 
or  disarmament  agreement.  Generally  it 
consists  of  expensive,  technical  means  to 
assure  that  the  parties  are  complying  with 
agreements  reached,  thereby  allaying 
mutual  suspicions.  Increasingly,  satellite 
surveillance  is  being  used  effectively. 
Perfect  verification  is  nearly  impossible  to 
achieve,  giving  opponents  of  agreements 
a  ready  way  to  block  public  acceptance. 
Although  agreements  have  been  signed 
with  little  verification  when  it  was 
considered  politically  useful  to  do  so 
(bacteriological  warfare,  deep  seabed). 
Congress  this  year  increased  stress  on 
verification  in  an  amendment  to  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  programs  are 
conduced  especially  by  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  They  tacitly  acknowledge  that 
their  respective  "defense  establish¬ 
ments”  cannot  actually  protect  the  citi¬ 
zenry  from  attack  despite  the  billions 
given  them  for  that  purpose. 


U.S.  civil  defense  programs  went  out  of 
style  after  people  rejected  the  Kennedy 
Administration's  backyard  shelter  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  still  popular  in  the  Soviet 


Union,  dominated  by  the  World  War  II 
experience.  Currently  U.S.  civil  defense 
enthusiasts  are  citing  continued  Soviet 
CD  activities  as  a  reason  for  the  U.S.  to 
step  up  its  own  program  significantly.  It 
already  costs  $90  million  annually. 

CD  programs,  seemingly  purely  defen¬ 
sive,  may  be  viewed  as  provocative  by  an 
enemy,  who  thinks  they  are  part  of  a 
preparation  to  launch  a  surprise  attack. 

DETERRENCE  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  nuclear  arms  policy.  Since 
modern  military  establishments  cannot 
protect  their  citizens  from  attack,  they 
must  rely  on  threats  of  retaliation  to 
prevent  an  attack  from  being  launched. 
To  be  credible  these  threats  must  create 
fear  and  hostility  in  the  nation  at  which 
they  are  directed,  and  inspire  similar 
emotions  in  the  taxpayers  who  must  buy 
the  threatening  systems.  Nations  must  be 
physically  and  psychologically  ready  to 
use  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Deter¬ 
rence  thus  undercuts  the  building  of 
good  relations  and  the  search  for  accom¬ 
modation,  and  provides  a  climate  for 
resurgent  militarism. 

STABLE  OR  FINITE  DETER¬ 
RENCE  is  suggested  by  some  who  pro¬ 
pose  reaching  a  "stable”  situation  in 
which  the  nuclear  powers  have  relatively 
few  thermonuclear  weapons  on  invul¬ 
nerable  launchers  (usually  submarines). 
This  would  be  less  dangerous  than  in  the 


Biting  the  bullet 


— Le  Pelley  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  ©  1976  TCSPS. 


current  uncontrolled  proliferation,  since 
the  temptation  to  build  a  first-strike  force 
or  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  "limited” 
war  would  presumably  not  be  present. 
And  a  "finite”  deterrent  might  be  a  way- 
station  toward  complete  disarmament. 
But  unless  military  research  were  also 
completely  ended,  the  arms  race  would 
continue  as  the  search  for  the  perfect, 
hence  destabilizing,  defense  or  offense 
went  on. 


DISARMAMENT  is  a  vague  word 
which  needs  modifiers  for  clarity. 

Nuclear  Disarmament  concentrates 
on  getting  rid  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
(for  example.  President  Carter’s  goal  of 
"zero  nuclear  weapons”).  This  type  of 
disarmament  is  endorsed  by  "nuclear 
pacifists”  or  "just  war”  supporters,  who 
can  find  no  cause  which  would  justify  the 
tremendous  human  destruction  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

Conventional  Disarmament  focuses 
on  stopping  the  growing  international 
transfer  of  conventional  arms,  setting 
budgetary  limits,  reducing  troop  levels 
and  deployment,  and  abolishing  grossly 
inhumane  weapons  (napalm,  etc.). 

Unilateral  Disarmament  suggests 
continuous  action  to  reduce  arms  and 
steps  to  build  alternative  political  in¬ 
stitutions  without  waiting  for  others  to 
act.  This  term  is  often  used  to  dismiss  any 
proposal  one  wishes  to  discredit.  Few 
people  realize  Costa  Rica  has  followed 
this  policy  successfully.  Colin  Bell,  former 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC)  head,  has  urged,  as  one  way  to 
break  the  vicious  cycle,  that  one  or  more 
smaller  nations  come  to  the  1978  UN 
Special  Session  ready  to  renounce  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  an¬ 
nounce  their  armed  forces  will  be  dis¬ 
mantled. 

Reciprocal  Disarmament  suggests 
unilateral  initiatives  taken  by  one  side  to 
reduce  arms  or  limit  their  acquisition, 
coupled  with  a  pause  and  an  invitation  for 
reciprocal  action  by  the  other  side. 

Mutually  Agreed  Disarmament 

usually  means  the  participants  take  uni- 
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Some  Next  Steps  Toward  Peace 


Most  of  these  steps  could  be  taken  in 
the  next  year  without  waiting  for  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  reached.  Taking  such  action 
as  part  of  a  determined  policy  seeking 
reciprocal  response  could  be  a  catalyst  to 
far-reaching  agreements.  These  propos¬ 
als  represent  modest  risks  for  peace  com¬ 
pared  to  the  enormous  risks  of  war  and 
misuse  of  resources  the  world  is  now 
running. 

1.  Cut  proposed  U.S.  military  spend¬ 
ing  at  least  10%  In  FY1979.  This  could 
mean  a  budget  authority  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $115  billion,  roughly  the  same  dollars 
received  in  1977,  but  the  Pentagon  would 
be  denied  the  3%  growth  earlier  project¬ 
ed  by  the  Ford  and  Carter  Administra¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  any  increase  for  inflation. 
If  the  Carter  Administration  does  not 
propose  such  a  cut  in  its  FY1979  Budget,  to 
be  submitted  early  in  1978,  Congress 
through  a  “transfer  amendment”  in  the 
budget  process  could  cut  military  spend¬ 
ing  this  much  and  transfer  funds  to  need¬ 
ed  civilian  programs. 

One  significant  UN  proposal  calls  for 
10%  budget  reductions  by  the  major  pow¬ 
ers.  Henry  Beerits,  Quaker  lawyer  and  UN 
expert,  has  proposed  that  the  UN  Special 
Session  be  an  occasion  for  firm  commit¬ 
ments  by  all  nations  for  a  10%  annual 
reduction  of  military  spending  for  the 
next  five  years.  A  UN  Group  of  Experts, 
after  study,  has  found  this  is  now  a  work¬ 
able  approach. 

2.  Conclude  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  prohibiting  all  underground  tests. 

Soviet  Pres.  Brezhnev's  Nov.  2  statement 
supporting  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  for  peaceful  purposes  is  a  major 
step  forward. 

If  details  of  the  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  soon,  the  U.S.  should  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  Union  of  Con¬ 
cerned  Scientists  (UCS)  and  21  scientists 
and  leading  citizens.  They  call  for  the  U.S. 
to  halt  all  underground  tests  provided  the 
Soviet  Union  follows  suit  soon. 

3.  Halt  further  field  tests  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  new  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  nuclear  weapons  systems,  and 
missile  defense  systems  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  demonstrably  does  likewise.  This  is 
also  recommended  by  the  UCS,  including 
scientist  Hans  Bethe  and  former  Presi¬ 
dential  science  advisors  George  Kistia- 
kowsky  and  Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 

U.S.  action  slowing  or  stopping  work 
on  the  M-X  mobile  underground  missile. 


cruise  missile,  neutron  bomb,  and  satel¬ 
lite  killer  could  provide  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lus  to  SALT  negotiations  and  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  major  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  stockpiles,  not  controlling 
their  rate  of  increase. 

4.  End  further  U.S.  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  material  which  costs 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year.  The  U.S. 
already  has  tremendous  “overkill”  capac¬ 
ity — nearly  30,000  nuclear  weapons  in  its 
stockpile,  including  enough  strategic 
long-range  weapons  to  destroy  every  So¬ 
viet  city  of  100,000  some  40  times  over. 
The  Soviets  could  destroy  similar  U.S. 
cities  20  times. 

5.  Expand  demilitarized  and  denu¬ 
clearized  areas  in  the  world.  The  1959 
Antarctica  Treaty  assures  only  peaceful 
activities  in  that  vast  area.  Nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  activities  are  prohibited  in  the  1967 
Outer  Space  and  1971  Seabed  Treaties. 
The  1967  T reaty  of  Tiatelolco  provides  for 
a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the  Latin  American 
states  ratifying  it.  The  Indian  Ocean  area  is 
a  logical  next  step. 

6.  Continue  announced  plans  to 
phase  down  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Korea  and  prepare  for  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  demobilizing  troops 


_ Pages 

brought  home.  There  are  currently  2.1 
million  U.S.  troops;  467,000  of  these  are 
abroad  (40,000  in  South  Korea  and  more 
than  306,000  related  to  Europe). 

7.  Reduce  U.S.  arms  sales  to  $7 
billion  in  FY1978.  This  would  be  a  signi¬ 
ficant  reduction,  since  arms  sales  in 
FY1977  totaled  nearly  $10  billion,  but 
would  still  leave  the  U.S.  as  the  world's 
largest  arms  seller.  The  $1.2  billion  sale  of 
the  advanced  communications  plane, 
AWACS,  to  Iran  is  already  counted  in 
FY1978,  thus  reducing  further  the  amount 
of  sales  that  could  still  be  made. 

8.  Enact  adequate  conversion  leg¬ 
islation.  New  programs  must  be  created 
to  deal  with  military  base  closings  and 
reductions  in  military  contracts.  Present 
efforts  in  the  Defense  and  Commerce 
Departments  are  inadequate  (see  box). 
New  bills  are  expected  in  the  Senate 
soon. 

9.  Revive  U.S.-Soviet  discussions 
on  steps  toward  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament,  which  have  been  in 
abeyance  since  the  early  1%0's.  Pres. 
Carter  should  direct  ACDA  to  take  up  the 
challenge  set  forth  in  Soviet  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Gromyko's  Sept.  28,  1976,  letter  to 
the  UN  Sec.  Gen.:  “The  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to 
conduct  negotiations  on  the  most  radical 
disarmament  measures,  going  even  so  far 
as  general  and  complete  disarmament.” 


Converting  to  Peacetime  Economy 


Economists  generally  agree  that  a 
transition  can  be  accomplished  without 
major  dislocation  if  there  is  adequate 
planning  and  fiscal  policy. 

An  August  1977  UN  Report  on  Econ¬ 
omic  and  Social  Consequences  of  the 
Arms  Race  found  other  benefits:  “A 

significant  reduction  in  world  military 
expenditure  would  help  in  bringing 
inflation  under  control.”  The  report 
also  noted  that  funds  spent  for  non¬ 
military  purposes  can  create  more  jobs 
than  an  equal  amount  spent  for  military 
purposes. 

But  current  U.S.  tools  are  clearly 
inadequate.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  in  the  Pentagon  has  only  32 
people  to  deal  with  problems  of  base 
closings  as  well  as  base  expansions. 
Carter  is  expected  to  announce  more 
closings  soon.  The  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration  (EDA)  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Dept,  administers  Title  IX  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  as 
amended,  which  has  a  current  authori¬ 
zation  of  $100  million,  not  all  of  which  is 
appropriated.  It  uses  some  funds  for 
conversion. 


According  to  its  most  recent  report, 
EDA,  during  its  first  15  months  ending 
Dec.  31,  1975,  spent  some  $52  million 
under  Title  IX,  including  $13  million  for 
projects  in  ten  communities  to  help 
solve  local  problems  which  included 
base  closings  or  loss  of  military  con¬ 
tracts. 

Economic  conversion  programs 
should  receive  substantial  increases  in 
funds  and  be  located  at  the  White 
House  level  rather  than  in  one  or  two 
departments.  This  would  recognize  the 
political  importance  of  such  decisions 
and  the  need  for  broad  interdepart¬ 
mental  participation  in  solutions. 

Long-term  answers  must  be  sought  in 
the  context  of  a  full  employment  eco¬ 
nomy.  They  would  encompass  pro¬ 
grams  for  retraining  and  assistance  to 
workers,  businesses,  and  communities 
adversely  affected  by  a  variety  of  gov¬ 
ernment  actions  including  the  impact 
of  trade,  environmental,  and  other 
governmental  policies  in  addition  to 
cuts  in  military  spending. 
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Friends  Active 

1978:  HISTORIC  UN  SPECIAL  SESSION 


World  leaders  will  gather  in  New  York 
May  23-June  30  for  the  largest  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  in  history — the  UN  Spe¬ 
cial  Session  on  Disarmament.  Attention 
will  focus  on  (1)  the  framing  of  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles  and  (2)  formulation  of  a 
Program  for  Action.  The  role  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  could  be  crucial.  Pres.  Carter 
could  advance  the  goals  set  forth  in  his 
Oct.  4  UN  speech  by  a  personal  an¬ 
nouncement  at  the  Special  Session  of  new 
steps  the  U.S.  is  taking  to  reverse  the  arms 
race. 

But  as  yet  the  U.S.  ACDA  and  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress  have 
barely  begun  to  prepare  the  government 
and  the  American  people  for  a  leading 
role  in  the  Special  Session.  Lawrence 
Weiler  of  ACDA  has  been  appointed 
Special  Session  Coordinator  for  the  U.S. 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  finding 
a  consensus  among  the  major  security- 
policy  agencies:  the  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  ACDA. 
He  and  his  miniscule  staff  have  been 
asked  to  seek  "fresh”  ideas  to  break  out 
of  the  current  stalemate.  Government 
efforts  to  raise  public  consciousness  have 
barely  begun.  They  could  be  advanced  by 
early  appointment  of  a  strong  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Special  Session,  including 
members  of  Congress  and  outstanding 
citizens. 


The  UN  Special  Session  could  be  a 
monumental  failure  if  the  nations  treat  it 
as  another  forum  to  mouth  noble  state¬ 
ments  while  increasing  their  arms  bud¬ 
gets.  But  it  could  also  be  a  decisive 
turning  point  toward  peace  in  world 
history  and  a  freeing  of  immense  re¬ 
sources  for  human  needs,  if  the  nations 
take  seriously  the  drafting  of  the  Program 
for  Action  and  commit  themselves  to 
follow  through. 

QUAKER  EFFORTS 

FCNL,  AFSC,  and  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Office  are  playing  an  active  part 
in  the  Washington  and  New  York  coali¬ 
tions  which  are  seeking  ways  of  strength¬ 
ening  U.S.  policy  on  the  Special  Session. 
The  Quaker  United  Nations  Office  is 
representing  Friends  at  the  meetings  of 
the  54-nation  Preparatory  Committee  for 
the  Special  Session  which  is  setting  the 
agenda  and  preparing  working  papers. 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con¬ 
sultation  will  send  an  international  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Special  Session  to  undertake 
non-governmental  representation  and  to 
offer  assistance  to  delegates  in  their 
search  for  alternatives  to  the  arms  race. 

As  part  of  a  series  of  consultations  with 
high-level  officials,  including  Paul 
Warnke,  FCNL  and  AFSC  staff  took  part  in 


Source:  R.  Sivard,  World  Military  and  Social 
Expenditures  1977. 


a  consultation  with  Lawrence  Weiler  Oct. 
13.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
Disarmament  Working  Group  (DWG),  an 
action  arm  of  the  Coalition  for  a  New 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy.  (Write  FCNL 
for  document  detailing  the  group’s  re¬ 
commendations.) 

The  DWG,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  27  church,  peace,  and  other 
organizations,  has  subcommittees  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  SALT  talks  and  economic 
conversion  as  well  as  with  the  UN  Special 
Session.  It  has  recently  published  a  "Dis¬ 
armament  Action  Guide”  ($7/100;  single 
copies  free  from  FCNL).  DWG  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  Mobilization  for  Survi¬ 
val,  a  coalition  movement  which  seeks 
through  teach-ins  and  rallies  to  stir  com¬ 
munity  action  on  disarmament. 
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Who  Makes  Policy? 

CONGRESS  AND  DISARMAMENT 


lateral  action  to  continue  arming  until 
agreement  is  reached.  Disarmament 
only  by  negotiated  agreements  tends  to 
continue  the  arms  race,  since  advances  in 
arms  technology  always  outrun  snail’s 
pace  negotiations.  Talks  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe  have 
become  so  complex  they  can  go  on  for. 
decades,  while  inhibiting  unilateral  steps 
to  reduce  forces. 

But  combining  reciprocal  uni¬ 
lateral  steps  with  negotiations  may  yield 
results.  The  U.S.  -  U.S.S.R.  reciprocal  bans 
on  nuclear  weapons  tests  helped  lead  to 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  in  1963.  A 
similar  process  now,  in  which  the  U.S. 
would  halt  production  of  new  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  might  achieve  a  major 
breakthrough. 

General  and  Complete  Disarma¬ 
ment  (GCD)  is  the  distant  goal  stated 
in  various  UN  resolutions  and  the  1961 
McCloy  -  Zorin  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  “Complete” 
means  only  forces  necessary  to  maintain 
internal  order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens,  with  nations  support¬ 
ing  a  UN  peace  force.  As  the  1%1  agree¬ 
ment  noted,  this  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
without  creation  of  “reliable  procedures 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 
effective  arrangements  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace”  in  accordance  with  UN 
Charter  principles. 

Progress  toward  such  world  disarma¬ 
ment  is  intimately  linked  with  achieving 
political  settlements,  especially  in  the 
Middle  East,  Southern  Africa,  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  East  Asia. 


NON-VIOLENT  RESISTANCE 

is  a  method  of  opposing  official  policies 
without  violence,  often  identified  with 
Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Applied 
internationally,  it  usually  means  prepar¬ 
ing  organized,  widespread  civilian  resis¬ 
tance  to  external  aggression,  coupled 
with  radical  changes  in  domestic  policy 
and  in  policy  toward  other  countries  and 
international  institutions,  including  aban¬ 
donment  of  reliance  on  armed  forces. 

Proponents  believe  this  method  of  de¬ 
fending  important  values  and  institutions 
is  more  moral  and  even  more  effective 
than  violent  defense,  which  results  In 
widespread  destruction  and  could  leave 
millions  dead  after  a  nuclear  war. 


Congress  can  prod  a  President  to  do 
more,  or  it  can  block  his  constructive 
leadership.  It  can  also  reduce  military 
spending  ceilings,  set  arms  sales  limits, 
and  increase  the  ACDA  budget. 

In  previous  years  Senate  leadership  was 
exercised  by  Hubert  Humphrey  MN,  who 
headed  the  Sen.  Subcmte.  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  alternately  goaded  to  action  or 
supported  constructive  moves  by  Presi¬ 
dents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John¬ 
son.  More  recently  Senate  leadership  has 
shifted  to  Henry  Jackson  WA,  Ch.  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee’s  Subcmte. 
on  Arms  Control,  who  is  highly  skeptical 
of  arms  treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  most  significant  issue  in  1977  has 
been  the  battle  in  the  Senate  over  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be  SALT 
negotiator  as  well  as  ACDA  head.  Strong 
right-wing  opposition  to  Warnke  resulted 
in  a  58  to  40  vote,  enough  to  confirm  him 
as  SALT  negotiator  but  not  the  two-thirds 
margin  that  would  be  needed  to  approve 
a  SALT  agreement  in  the  Senate.  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston  CA,  Majority  Whip  and  long¬ 
time  World  Federalist,  though  not  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Cmte.,  is  emerging  as  a 
leader  of  forces  supporting  measures  to 
reverse  the  arms  race. 

The  House  International  Relations 
Cmte.  in  1975,  largely  on  the  initiative  of 
Rep.  Clement  Zablocki  Wl,  who  is  now 
chairman,  took  the  lead  in  devising  a  new 
tool,  the  “arms  control  impact  state¬ 
ment.”  This  statement,  required  of  ACDA, 
gives  Congress  and  the  public  a  better 


Big  blow-up  coming? 


— Le  Pelley  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  ®  1977  TCSPS. 


way  to  deal  with  the  adverse  impact  of 
new  or  expanded  weapons  systems  on 
the  arms  race. 

Also,  the  new  budget  process  enables 
Congress  to  set  an  overall  military  spend¬ 
ing  ceiling.  To  date  the  House  has  been 
more  prepared  to  attempt  a  transfer  of 
resources  from  military  to  civilian  pur¬ 
poses  via  this  route  than  the  Senate. 

Key  Members 

In  addition  to  Jackson,  Cranston,  and 
Zablocki,  here  are  some  other  key  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  help  determine 
disarmament  policy.  They  gain  much  of 
their  influence  from  their  Committee 
positions  and  leadership  roles. 

Senate 

John  Stennis  MS,  Ch.,  Armed  Services 
Cmte. 

John  McClellan  AR,  Ch.,  Appropriations 
Cmte.  and  its  Defense  Subcmte. 

John  Sparkman  AL,  Ch.,  Foreign  Relations 
Cmte. 

Thomas  McIntyre  NH,  Ch.,  Research  and 
Development  Subcmte.  of  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Cmte. 

Claiborne  Pell  RI,  Ch.,  Arms  Control 
Subcmte.  of  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 

House 

George  Mahon  TX,  Ch.,  Appropriations 
Cmte.  and  its  Defense  Subcmte. 
Melvin  Price  IL,  Ch.,  Armed  Services 
Cmte. 

Robert  Giaimo  CT,  Ch.,  Budget  Cmte. 
John  Seiberling  OH,  whose  influence 
rests  on  intellect,  commitment,  and 
initiative,  former  Ch.,  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

A  comparison  of  past  positions  or  vot¬ 
ing  records  suggests,  unfortunately,  that 
those  with  most  of  the  power  to  affect 
U.S.  policy  in  disarmament  have  in  fact 
shown  little  commitment  to  it. 
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irs  UP  TO  YOU 

I  like  to  believe  that  people,  in  the  long  run,  are  going  to  do 
more  to  promote  peace  than  are  governments.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  people  want  peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days 
governments  had  better  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  them  have  it. 

— Pres.  Eisenhower,  London,  Aug.  31, 1959 


It  is  up  to  you  and  others  like  you  to 
change  the  climate  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  from  fear  and  apathy  to  vigorous 
demand  for  U.S.  leadership  to  end  the 
arms  race.  The  forthcoming  UN  Special 
Session  provides  a  focus  for  activity. 

What  can  you  do? 

•  Study  the  issues  intensively,  on  your 
own  or  by  organizing  study  groups  in 
your  church,  meeting,  community. 
Friends,  Mennonites,  and  Brethren  are 
sponsoring  “A  New  Call  to  Peacemak¬ 
ing,”  a  study  program  culminating  in  a 
national  conference  in  October  1978. 

•  Provide  ideas  to  program  planners  in 
service  clubs,  church  groups,  youth  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  PTA’s  about  speakers, 
panels,  and  films.  Make  sure  your  public 
and  school  libraries  have  resources,  and 
encourage  people  to  use  them. 

•  Arrange  for  citizens  from  various  or¬ 
ganizations  to  visit  your  Representative 
and,  if  possible,  each  of  your  Senators  at 
home  during  the  recess  which  starts  soon 
and  concludes  in  mid-January. 

•  Contact  the  media.  Provide  material 
to  local  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  Write  letters  to  the  editor.  Partici¬ 
pate  in  call-in  shows. 


•  Send  for  FCNL’s  **Disarma- 
ment  Packet”  ($1.00),  which  in¬ 
cludes  further  study  and  refer¬ 
ence  materials  and  additional 
bibliography. 


•  Register  for  the  Quaker  Leadership 
Seminar,  "Reconversion:  Swords  into 
Plowshares,”  William  Penn  House,  515  E. 
Capitol  St.,  W'ashington  DC  20003,  Janu¬ 
ary  23-26,  1978. 


MOW  MUCH  MOW  RERHEP?' 


Source:  R.  Sivard,  World  Military  and  Social 
Expenditures  1977. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appoint¬ 
ed  by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by 
15  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepar¬ 
ed  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Raymond  Wilson,  Robert  Cory, 
Catherine  Shaw,  Dan  Davenport,  Don 
Reeves,  Frances  Neely,  Sharon  Martin. 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002.  Subscription  price  $10  per  year. 
Published  monthly  except  August. 
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Coming  in  the  December  Newsletter: 

FCNL's 

1977  Congressional  Voting  Record 
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